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S$ & L tubular steel lighting columns type Gb.583 (single arm) 
and Gb.591 (double arm). 


TUBULAR STEEL LIGHTING COLUMNS 


TO B.S.1840-1952 
The lasting qualities and dependability of S & L tubular steel lighting cotumns—under 


all conditions of loading—have been abundantly proved over many years. Their slender- 
ness and small base size present an unobtrusive and generally pleasing appearance and 


enables them to be used on most sites. 
The columns are designed for a variety of outreaches and the bracket arms can_ be 


adapted to various types of lantern. 
Delegates to the A.P.L.E. Conference, in addition to visiting our stands Nos. 
6, 7 and 8, may wish to see the columns illustrated above. These were 
recently erected by the Harrogate Corporation at one of their roundabout sites. 


(Sal | STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LIMITED 
LIGL) GLASGOW + BIRMINGHAM - LONDON 
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Cut 
Installation Costs 
with 
Electric 


Water Heating 


Whether you're designing a new 
house or altering an old one you 
will find it cheaper and better to 
specify e/ectric water heating. 

CHEAP TO INSTALL.Anelectri¢ 
water heating system needs no 
boiler, chimney stack or fuel store 
—just an insulated tank with an 
automatic immersion heater. 


EASY TO PLAN. Pipe runs are 
reduced to the minimum. You 
don’t have to worry where the flue 
will go— you just put the hot tank 
where you want it. 


FLEXIBILITY. To avoid long 
pipe runs and heat losses in the 
pipes it is perfectly normal practice 
to install separate water heaters 
where the hot water’s wanted. 


E.D.A. has prepared a series of 
leaflets setting out the principal 
Issued by the technical details involved in the 
Electrical Development Association, planning of smallhot-water systems, 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. and will be glad to send you copies. 





TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


W Contains up-to-date 
a information on town 


and country planning, 
J, infexmation housing, etc., drawn 

from the national and 
local press, government 


. publications, technical 
Bulletin journals, Hansard, etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION: TWENTY SHILLINGS PER ANNUM 





Specimen copy on application to the TCPA, 28 King St, London, WC2 
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THE OVERSPILL PROBLEM IN 
THE WEST MIDLANDS 


By D. E. C. EVERSLEY, BSc(Econ), and D. M. R. KEATE, MA 
with the assistance of Valerie Shaw, BCom 


This publication contains forty tables, dealing with population, industry, 
and housing, together with an explanatory text. It summarizes informa- 
tion which is essential to anyone, whether official, councillor, or interested 
layman, who is concerned with the overspill problem in the West Mid- 
lands. The authors themselves are in favour of the creation of at least two 
NEW TOWNS to help cope with a situation which local authorities and 
the Government have so far tackled ineffectively. Some people favour 
other solutions, such as further action under the Town Development Act 
of 1952. The statistics which they need are published here as well. One 
may question the conclusions reached in this publication; no responsible 
person can afford to ignore the facts on which they are based. 
Published by The Midlands New Towns Society 
Available from: The Hon. ner Midlands = Towns Society, Fircroft College, 
irmingham, 2 
or Planning Bookshop, Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, 
London, WC2 


PRICE 4s. net (4s. 6d. including postage) 
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In the development of the new town of STEVENAGE 
50,000,000 ‘Phorpres’ Common and Facing Bricks 
and $50,000 ‘Phorpres’ Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 4 
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South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 
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THIRTEEN YEARS ago two bril- 
liant plans were published, for the 
City of Manchester and for the Man- 
‘chester Region. Based on excellent 
™ surveys, they applied really decent 

splanning standards—approved at 
he time by the Manchester Cor- 
oration and by the Regional Plan- 
ming Committee. It is chastening to 
fecall, in the dim light of today’s de- 
generate thinking, what those stan- 
dards were: 

(a) Density in redevelopment; maxi- 
mum 16 houses or 30 flats an acre 
(40 flats if for single persons) ; 

(6) In new areas: 12 houses an acre, 
the proportion of flats to be 
graded so as never to exceed 100 
persons on a single acre excluding 
roads; 

(c) Not more than one-fifth of dwel- 
lings to be flats; 

(d) Open spaces: 10 acres a 1,000 
population. 

Combining houses and flats, the 
densities then proposed, at the family 
sizes forecast for 1965, were: in cen- 
tral redevelopment 57-9 to 60-1; in 
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What Manchester Thought Yesterday. . . 


“normal”? new development 43:1; 
and in “open” development 22°1 
persons a net acre including roads. 

The resultant displacement from 
Manchester, Salford, and Stretford 
was estimated at 217,000. Of these a 
third could be rehoused in the region, 
leaving 150,000 to be accommodated 
outside—in one or more new towns 
and in existing towns in Lancashire 
and Cheshire. 

In 1950 the Lancashire prelimin- 
ary plan estimated a total overspill, 
from Manchester, Liverpool, and 
other towns, of 639,200. For 133,000 
of these it proposed two or three new 
towns, for another 325,000 expan- 
sions of forty-eight existing towns, 
and for the remaining 182,000, 
which could not be rehoused in 
Lancashire, movement to places in 
Cheshire or farther afield. 

In these plans and since, many 
sites have been proposed for new 
towns, and for one reason or another 
abandoned. Manchester put in its 
Bill of 1950 powers to acquire land 
for a new town at Mobberley, 
Cheshire, but on a city poll these were 
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knocked out by a three to one majority 
in a vote of less than 6 per cent of the 
electorate. The corporation’s applica- 
tion in 1953 to build at Mobberley 
and at Lymm was rejected by the 
Ministry. 

Housing has had to go on in the 
meantime. Through shortage of space 
Manchester’s density standard has 
been stepped up from sixty to ninety 
persons an acre, with 40 per cent of 
flats. Yet even after this its overspill 
is still estimated at 185,000. 

Hence the revival by Manchester 
of its proposal for a new town of 
60,000 at Lymm. At the public in- 
quiry in January fierce opposition 
again came from the Cheshire CC, 
the National Farmers’ Union, and 
private landowners. The arguments 
are summarized in the Report of In- 
quiry by, Mr J. Ramsay Willis, QC 
(HMSO, 1958, 1s. 3d.). On the one 
side the emphasis was on the urgency 
of housing needs; on the other on the 
agricultural value of the land. Mr 
Willis was so impressed by the agri- 
cultural case as to favour a further in- 
crease of Manchester’s density stan- 
dards. Amazing to record, he brush- 
ed off Dr Wibberley’s careful calcula- 
tion that higher density would save 
farm land at an uneconomic cost as 
“an argument canvassed for the first 
time in public’. (A nice little snub 
for this journal, the Manchester Guar- 
dian, The Times correspondence co- 
lumns, the House of Lords, and other 
backwaters of discussion.) 

The Minister has now again re- 
jected the Lymm scheme, on the 
ground that Manchester’s admitted 
housing need can be met by building 
in a number of other places at varying 
distances up to thirty miles from the 
city. Much to his credit, the Minister 
does not accept the idea that the dis- 
mal density of ninety rooms an acre 
ought to be screwed up to the dread- 
ful one of 120. But he does think that 
Manchester can solve its housing 
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problem by a series of arrangements 
with outside authorities. 

Essentially this leaves the major 
question of the distribution of popu. 
lation and employment to be deter. 
mined by miscellaneous bargaining 
between a lot of authorities, each 
(quite properly) concerned with it 
own interests, but none in a position 
to weigh up the regional, still less the 
national, considerations as a whole, 
If there were a regional planning 
agency, acomprehensive policy might 
be hammered out. The relief of pres- 
sure inside a great conurbation 
necessitates the creation of really 
powerful “magnets” for industry and 
people in well-chosen situations out- 
side. A good solution will never be 
reached by means of piecemeal ap- 
proaches from a simple “housing 
needs”’ angle. 

So long as there is no regional plan- 
ning body, and so long as the Govern- 
ment will not itself initiate further 
new towns under the Act of 1946, 
there is surely a responsibility on the 
Government to indicate definitely 
the directions in which industrial, 
housing, and community develop 
ment ought to go, to provide sufficient 
inducements to enable local author- 
ties to undertake that development, 
and to insist that good standards of 
density are observed. 

In the absence of such a definite 
policy, the siting of new develop 
ments will be haphazard and often 
on a long-term view unwise. Hard- 
pressed cities will raise their housing 
densities to the highest just tolerable 
degree, expand themselves wherever 
they can, and seek to extort from the 
Treasury, with the backing of their 
voters and MPs, heavy housing sub- 
sidies and other grants to meet their 
growing expenses. Manchester has 
shown a quite remarkable spirit in its 
willingness to “‘let its people go”. It 
deserves more positive encourage 
ment from on high. 
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OFFICE LOCATION IN LONDON REGION 


Over 300 representatives of local authorities, government depart- 
ments, and business firms attended the TCPA conference at the 
Royal Festival Hall on Thursday, 24 July. 


PENING THE conference, Dame 
O Evelyn Sharp, pBE, said that 
the dispersal of offices from 
London is now the most urgent plan- 
ning problem and a matter of intense 
personal interest to everyone who 
strap-hangs in tube or train, queues 
for a bus, or sits for hours in a car in a 
traffic jam. 

A great deal of industry has moved 
out of London to new towns, LCC 
estates and other areas outside Lon- 
don. Industrial employers have found 
that while the original move caused 


great difficulty, it has been entirely 
justified by improved output, better 
recruitment, and a more contented 
staff. ‘“The problem now is office em- 
ployment. This is the root cause of 
congestion in London today and of 
the daily march into the capital of an 
army of 14 million workers. We must 
persuade the employers of some of 
this army to take at least a part of their 
offices outside London.” Many firms 
and institutions must have their head- 
quarter offices in London, “though I 
don’t think this is really true of all 


The administrative offices of the Friends’ Provident and Century Insurance Offices at 
Dorking were opened on 12 May by the Lord Mayor of London. 425 persons now work in the 
main block, behind which is the staff restaurant, amenities room, and tennis courts. 

Aero Pictorial Ltd 
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who in fact do so”. Some areas out- 
side London now offer first-class 
opportunities for employers of office 
staffs. Over the next few years any 
employer who sets up in a new town 
can have his pick of a first-class crop 
of grammar-school leavers. The new 
town development corporations are 
keen to welcome employers and to 
help them with their building and 
housing problems. 

‘Any employer of large numbers of 
young clerical workers now situated 
in London is incredibly foolish if 
he will not consider the advantages 
which he would find from decen- 
tralization.” 


Offices and London Planning 

Sir George Pepler, cB, PPTPI, 
described the present policy of the 
LCC with regard to offices. This 
aimed at restriction of the central 
area in which large office buildings 
are to be permitted, by location of 
offices away from the centre, and by 
provision of living accommodation at 
the centre. 

The disproportionate increase in 
employment in S.E. England, par- 
ticularly London, which caused the 
Barlow Commission so much con- 
cern twenty years ago has continued 
at an accelerated rate. Over 53 per 
cent of the increase of 826,000 in em- 
ployment in England and Wales be- 
tween 1952 and 1956 was in S.E. 
England—over 43 per cent within 
forty miles of central London, 39 per 
cent within twenty-five miles, and 
nearly 13} per cent in central London 
itself. In England and Wales, 1939-51, 
total employment increased 8 per 
cent, office employment 63 per cent. 


The Journey to Work 

The substantial increase in jour- 
neys to work is mainly of office 
workers bound for central London. 
Nearly 1,150,000 now travel to work 
there in the rush hour by public 
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transport; half these from the sub. 
urbs and beyond. Arrivals at main 
line stations increased from 382,000 
in 1952 to 414,000 in 1956. Private 
cars entering the central area in. 
creased by 41 per cent. Parking in 
central London increased by 56 per 
cent between 1951 and 1956. “‘All 
this adds up to the familiar pattern of 
congestion we know so well.”’ About 
1} million people work in the centre 
but less than } million live there, and 
only about 175,000 both live and 
work there, which leaves about 
1,125,000 travelling in to work daily, 


New Offices in Central London 

There has been a phenomenal post- 
war expansion of offices, mainly in 
the City and West End, and in & 
Marylebone, north of Oxford Street, 
the southern part of St Pancras, 
Finsbury, Holborn, and the area 
immediately south of the _ river, 
Thirty-five and a half million square 
feet of new office building was given 
planning permission between 1948 
and 1956 with a further 6 million 
square feet in change of use of existing 
buildings to offices. Admittedly some 
new offices in London had been re- 
quired, to replace floor space lost 
during the war and old-fashioned and 
inconvenient buildings. But a further 
increase could bring the machine toa 
standstill. 

The eight London new towns offer 
obvious opportunities for offices. Not 
only do they provide ideal conditions 
for living and working but more office 
workers would provide a better bal- 
ance in these industrial towns. Some 
offices might decentralize to outer 
suburbs where many employees now 
live. 


Staggered Hours 

In the discussion, Mr John Fitz 
gerald said that staggered hour 
would do much to relieve congestion. 
Of the million-odd persons leaving 
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the centre, 620,000 went between 5 
and 6 p.m. If we moved 150,000 from 
this hour, “not all of them would get 
seats, but they would travel more 
comfortably than at present”’. 

Mr Henry Wells, Chairman of 
Hemel Hempstead Development Cor- 
poration, thought staggering hours an 
acceptance of defeat. Factories had 
moved out, and so could many offices. 
The distinction between industrial 
and office workers is growing less and 
less. The three possibilities for de- 
centralization are to the new towns, 
the expanding country towns and the 
outer suburbs. The second generation 
in the new towns would shortly need 
wide employment opportunities, and 
firms could help the new towns and 
themselves by moving to them. 

Mr L. A. Leaver, County Planning 
Adviser, Essex, said that in recent 
years the exhaustion of building land 
in London, combined with a strict 
green belt policy, has led to extensive 
house building beyond the green belt, 
particularly in south-east Essex. This 
dormitory development is resulting 
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1A Photographic Unit 
Model of Bilton House, the headquarters of Percy Bilton Ltd (contractors). This building is 
now under construction at Uxbridge Road, Ealing, and will be completed next summer. 


in the daily overload of rail transport. 
Firms should now move to where 
office workers live, and Essex County 
Council would give every assistance 
in finding suitable sites. 

Mr B. J. Collins, County Planning 
Officer, Middlesex, said that more 
than 250,000 Middlesex residents 
travel daily to work in central Lon- 
don offices. To reduce this the county 
council encourages the development 
of new offices away from the centre, 
roughly outside the orbit of the North 
Circular Road. In 1957 they had 
approved 1} million square feet of 
new Office space, three times as much 
as in 1956. This, however, is pointless 
unless there is a complementary re- 
duction in office employment in 
central London. Without such a re- 
duction Greater London’s total over- 
load of office employment would only 
be increased. 

Alderman L. A. Aston of Croydon 
said that in recent years a number of 
offices had come to Croydon, which 
is now an important administrative, 
business and commercial centre. 
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Miss H. C. Hart, General Secretary 
of the National Association of Women 
Civil Servants, said that the prob- 
lems faced by civil servants are quite 
different from those faced by com- 
mercial office workers. Civil servants 
often have to move in thousands to 
large uncongenial towns:in. the Mid- 
lands and the North, where the hous- 
ing problems are great. There is no 
sense in asking civil servants and other 
office workers to leave London if 
further commercial development is 
allowed there. 

Mr P. K. Charleton, Ministry of 
Supply, wondered if excessive em- 
ployment in central London might be 
reduced by the growth of mechaniza- 
tion in office processes. 

Mr C. F. W. Dyer, British and 
Commonwealth Shipping Company, 
said that their experience is that in- 
creased mechanization could lead to 
an increase in staff. He agreed that to 
campaign for staggered hours was an 
admission of defeat. His own firm had 
tried it and generally the staff disliked 
it. 
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Mr D. Murray John, Town Clerk 
of Swindon, said that towns expand. 
ing under the Town Development 
Act could also provide houses of all 
kinds. The presence of office em- 
ployment would help in the creation 
of balanced communities. 

Mr M. S. Paine, Chief Estates 
Officer, Crawley New Town, said 
that the national average for people 
changing jobs is 33 per cent a year. In 
Crawley it is 15 per cent. 


Office Dispersal in Practice 

After lunch Mr P. R. Cahill, ose, 
Assistant General Manager, Legal 
and General Assurance Society Ltd, 
addressed the conference. He said that 
his society has successfully operated 
for many years an office organization 
of material size, functioning as an in- 


tegral part of a London head office, f 


twenty miles away, at Kingswood 


in Surrey. The decentralized office f 


brings with it many benefits for staff, 
employer, and city. In his society the 
impetus of war-time evacuation had 
led to the present existence of an 


The head office of Colt Ventilation Ltd at Surbiton, Surrey. 
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Kingston Photographic Supply 


The Kingswood Building of the Legal and General Assurance Society Ltd. 


efficient and comfortable building 
with about 700 staff in ideal surround- 
ings, almost all living within easy 
reach. ‘‘I am far from seeking to make 
a virtue out of what was once a 
necessity, but I can say with con- 
viction that if the average big firm 
could look past all the intervening 
stages and see what can happen in the 
long term they would think as highly 
as I do of decentralization in prac- 
tice.”” 

The most usual reason for some 
decentralization is lack of space for 
expansion, coupled with a hope of 
savings in cost. ‘The story is usually of 
asmall beginning, but he felt that as 
time goes by we should see a much 
more extensive dispersal of offices. 
The limitation, he thought, is that 
dispersal could not be effectively 
practised except by large institutional 
concerns, which even in the aggre- 
gate probably employ less than 25 per 
cent of the total of office workers in 
the City. For an immense total of 
firms in London engaged in manu- 
facturing, processing, and distribu- 
tion services, there can be no question 
of dispersal. 

“T am well aware that Government 
offices have carried out extensive pro- 
grammes of decentralization, but the 


sad fact remains that simultaneously 
they have contrived steadily to add to 
their total staffs in central London, 
and nothing in my experience sug- 
gests that this proliferation of Govern- 
ment or semi-Government offices will 
be reversed.” 


Capital Outlay 

As to costs, Mr Cahill finds that 
capital outlay on site and building in 
secondary positions in central London 
cannot be expected to be less than 
£1,500 per head of staff accommo- 
dated. In the best positions, the cost 
increases to as much as £2,500. The 
comparable figure in the suburbs or 
country is of the order of £1,000 per 
head, increased by the extent to 
which an employer buys adjacent 
land for playing fields and other 
amenities. 

‘Looking at the comparison over- 
all I have come to the conclusion that 
a firm with a large office staff in Lon- 
don which finds it possible to split-off 
and relocate some hundreds of per- 
sonnel would effect a saving in total 
operating costs of 7 to 10 per cent on 
the cost relative to the personnel who 
move.” 

Mr Cahill said that though sickness 
absence is not less in the Surrey office 
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than the London one, on balance 
there is some gain in output. “What 
really is secured is a nice environment 
for work and an atmosphere of peace, 
as compared with the rush and bustle 
of London.” But good local transport 
and an efficient telephone system are 
essential. 


Easier for Small Firms to Disperse? 

Mr I. J. O’Hea, Managing Direc- 
tor of Colt Ventilation Ltd, opening 
the discussion, thought Mr Cahill had 
exaggerated the difficulties of de- 
centralization, particularly for firms 
engaged in manufacturing, process- 
ing, and distribution. These were 
often the very firms which could dis- 
perse most easily. Nor did he agree 
that dispersal is most practicable for 
the largest firms. He thought it easier 
for the smaller ones of up to, say, 200 
employees. Perhaps 50 per cent of the 
firms in central London could move 
out with great advantage to them- 
selves. 

Since 1939, the head office of Colt 
Ventilation, employing 150, had 
been at Surbiton. A small London 
office, with a private telephone line 
to Surbiton, had been retained as a 
pied-d-terre. There are great ad- 
vantages in operating outside Lon- 
don. Office staff are much easier to 
obtain, technical staff no more diffi- 
cult, health and timekeeping better, 
absenteeism lower; short journeys 
and better health and working con- 
ditions lead to more efficient work. 
The minimum saving is £130 per 
employee per annum, ignoring wage- 
salary differentials and costs saved 
by staff themselves, e.g. travelling. 
Assuming 100 square feet per em- 
ployee, and freehold premises in either 
case, the cost of offices outside would 
be at least £1,000 less per head than 
in central London. Savings of this 
order are more than sufficient to cover 
assistance towards removal and re- 
settlement expenses of key employees. 
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Sir Eric Coates, of W. S. Atkins 
and Partners, said his firm, in decid. 
ing to evacuate from London to 
Epsom, are aware of the difficulties 
but are convinced that they are tak. 
ing the right step. They would be 
evacuating some 600 technical per. 
sonnel and hoped to build office ac. 
commodation at £600 a head or even 
less. 

Mr A. W. Harbidge, Estates 
Surveyor, Percy Bilton Ltd, said his 
firm is moving to Ealing after twenty- 
five years in the West End. The de- 
cision to move had not been taken 
lightly. But it had been impelled by 
the difficulties resulting from con- 
gestion in central London. ‘‘The pres- 
tige value of a West End address is 
nowadays bought at far too high a 
price.” 

Mr R. G. Clarke, Deputy County 
Planning Officer, Kent, said that 
there are very few centres in Kent 
where offices would not be welcomed. 

Mr T. R. Jones, Secretary of Staff 
Side, National Whitley Council, 
questioned Mr Cahill’s reiterated 4s- 
sertion that the civil service is growing 
in London. This was not true: staffs 
at present housed in a variety of bur- 
rows and warrens are being brought 
together in new buildings. Forty 
thousand civil servants had moved out 
of London. 

Mr K. A. Usherwood, Deputy 
General Manager, Prudential As- 
surance Company, said that his com- 
pany is establishing a new office in 
Reading, where eventually 600 of the 
headquarters staff of over 3,000 
would be employed. 

Mr M. J. Burns, Equity and Law 
Life Assurance Society, said that his 
society had built up a decentralized 
office at High Wycombe since 1951. 
Recruitment of staff there is easier 
than in London and the society de- 
rives considerable advantage from 
being outside the competitive pull of 
London. 
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Additional administrative offices, Amersham Road, High Wycombe, Bucks, for Equity and 
Law Life Assurance Society Limited. 


Mr C. F. W. Dyer, British and 
Commonwealth Shipping Company, 
said he had come to the conference to 
obtain information to help his com- 
pany to decide whether to decen- 
tralize or not. At present they are 
scattered in five different buildings in 
the City. They would be willing to 
move out a substantial part of their 
operations if convinced that this was 
better than keeping separate offices in 
London. 

Mr Richard Edmonds, Chairman, 
LCC Planning Committee, said he 
was sure many weekly publications 
could follow the great lead given by 
the insurance companies. 

Brigadier G. B. S. Hindley, Gener- 
al Manager, Hemel Hempstead De- 
velopment Corporation, said that 
there were already two large office 
organizations in his new town. His 
corporation could put firms under 
one roof, lend them money to build, 
or lease them what space they wan- 
ted. 

Sir Frederic Osborn, in the chair, 


said he had been reminded by to- 
day’s discussion of many he had had 
in the 1920’s when trying to get fac- 
tory firms to go to Welwyn Garden 
City. They could only see the diffi- 
culties, not the advantages; but now 
firms are falling over each other to 
have factories in Welwyn and other 
new towns. Of course an outward 
move is not possible for some offices. 
But there are fundamental social 
economies in cases where it could be 
done: huge savings in travel time and 
fares. The Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association advocates dispersal 
primarily because it is essential for 
the comfort and efficiency of London 
and the millions who must in any case 
remain in it. The Association is con- 
sidering setting up a special com- 
mittee to deal with the problems dis- 
cussed at this conference, and offers 
of personal help and advice would be 
welcome. 

(A full report of the conference is 
available from the TCPA, price 
7s. 6d.) 
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CHAOS OF LONDON MARKETS 


A thoughtful contribution to an important, difficult, and contro- 
versial subject, on which we would welcome further views. 


T LEAST since the end of the 
A First World War the chaos and 
congestion of Covent Garden 
Fruit and Vegetable Market has pro- 
vided a standard source of conversa- 
tion for Londoners and a ready target 
for critics of the horticultural market- 
ing system. Towards the end of its 
last term of office the Labour Party 
was considering proposals for de- 
centralizing market facilities in Lon- 
don, and in other towns, but it did not 
have time to implement its plans. 
Covent Garden handles probably 
about three-quarters of the fruit and 
vegetables which come into London, 
either to be consumed there or to be 
sent on into the provinces. The rest of 
the trade is carried out in the markets 
at Brentford, Stratford, and Spital- 
fields and, to a lesser extent, in the 
Borough Market and at Greenwich. 
Much of this trade is consignment 
trade of produce passing through to 
the provinces: probably at least one- 
quarter of home-grown produce is 
consigned unnecessarily through the 
markets of London, mainly through 
Covent Garden. This twin concen- 
tration of supplies through the main 
market, whether they are required 
for London’s suburbs or for the pro- 
vinces, seems thoroughly unecono- 
mic. Retailers particularly are forced 
to spend more time and money in 
travelling to and from their shops in 
getting their produce than if markets 
were decentralized, the congestion of 
central London is increased and an 
important site which could be put to 
more profitable uses remains as a 
more or less ‘‘blighted”’ area. 
In 1955 the Government appoint- 


by GEORGE ALLEN 


ed the Runciman Committee to in- 
vestigate the horticultural marketing 
system of Great Britain. The com- 
mittee’s report was generally con- 
servative and exonerated the market- 
ing system from most of the criticisms 
which had been previously levelled 
against it. But in respect to the sizes of 
London’s markets it was extremely 
radical. 

It proposed that the markets at 
Spitalfields and the Borough should 
more or less retain their present 
amounts of trade but that Covent 
Garden should be greatly reduced in 
size. This market was to remain as the 
main balancing market in the coun- 
try, acting as an important price- 
setter, but with a greatly reduced 
local trade which was to be diverted 
to the Brentford and Stratford mar- 
kets, both to be considerably en- 
larged, to Greenwich where a slight 
expansion was envisaged, and to a 
new market to be built in north-west 
London and capable of supplying be- 
tween one and one and a half million 
people. These changes were to be 
effected through a new central 
organization, the London Markets 
Authority. The committee, it should 
be noted, included several experi- 
enced and successful business men 
and was unanimous in its recom- 
mendations. 

The arguments which led it to its 
proposals for geographical decen- 
tralization of London’s markets are 
worth quoting more fully. 

“Many traders [at Covent Gar- 
den] now hold leases and freeholds 
which they might be unwilling to give 
up. Many would be reluctant to run 
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Fox Photos 


Covent Garden Market. 


the risk of breaking ties with estab- 
lished customers. Should it appear 
likely that any number of traders in- 
tended to stay where they were, the 
others might fear to move in case they 
lost business to those left behind. 
There would constantly be doubt 
whether the trade would, in the event, 
move in its entirety to the new market, 
and so long as that doubt remained it 
is unlikely that the money to create 
such a market will be forthcoming. In 
practice, therefore, it would be an 
essential pre-requisite that powers 
should be available either to enable 
buildings now used for marketing at 
Covent Garden to be bought up, or 
otherwise to prevent marketing activi- 
ties from being carried on there . . 

Control . . . is essential to overcome a 
collective inertia which cannot be 
overcome by the action of individual 
traders and is obstructing necessary 
development. Competition cannot 
bring about a comprehensive im- 
provement of a market beyond the 
point at which individual firms can 


secure a competitive advantage for 
themselves from the action they take 
—and that is usually not very far. 
General improvements can, in prac- 
tice, only be made in consequence of 
comprehensive action that affects all. 
Once improvements have been made 
and adequate facilities are available 
it should be left to competition be- 
tween the traders to ensure that these 
facilities are put to the best use.” 

The Runciman Committee, then, 
considered that London’s markets 
would need to be tackled as a whole 
and that their development, whether 
through enlargement or through re- 
duction in size, would need to be co- 
ordinated by one authority. 

About eighteen months after the 
report’s publication, the Minister of 
Agriculture has recently announced 
the Government proposals for Cov- 
ent Garden and the other London 
markets. They amount to a virtual 
rejection of the Runciman Commit- 
tee’s suggestions. The Government 
proposes to establish, at a date which 
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could not yet be indicated, a statu- 
tory Covent Garden Market Au- 
thority: this body would be given 
planning responsibilities over the 
market as well as being required to 
provide more suitable and efficient 
market facilities. In addition, a depot 
was to be established to deal with the 
problem of empty containers and to 
provide accommodation for bulk 
produce at some distance, presum- 
ably a mile or two, away from Covent 
Garden with a view to reducing con- 
gestion in the market itself. The 
Brentford and Stratford markets were 
to be developed and expanded, but it 
was made clear that any such im- 
provements would depend on local 
initiative because the Government 
did not intend to establish a London 
Market Authority with power over 
all markets and was not prepared to 
give any direct assistance for the de- 
velopment of these two markets. 
Finally, there would be no new mar- 
ket in north-west London. 

Any plan which leads to the tidying 
up of the Covent Garden area will 
have much to commend it and, if 
there is local initiative, the Stratford 
and Brentford markets are already 
sufficiently well established for their 
growth to be assured as long as they 
can meet the suburbs’ needs more 
cheaply than can Covent Garden. 
But the ancillary depot proposed for 
Covent Garden seems the worst of all 
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possible compromises. Presumably, a 
retailer will go to Covent Garden to 
look at samples and then go one or 
two miles somewhere else to buy his 
supplies which he hopes will conform 
in quality to the samples, in itself an 
extremely optimistic expectation for 
so much produce at the present time, 
In addition, if this depot is properly 
equipped for the job which it is sup- 
posed to do it will become a market 
in its own right. Again, unless the 
facilities at Stratford are extended 
substantially, and there is no guaran- 
tee of this, imported supplies will still 
continue to come through Covent 
Garden at unnecessarily high costs 
and in unnecessarily large quantities, 
Retailers in north-west London will 
be put to more expense than need be 
through the lack of a local market. 
The Minister of Agriculture’s re- 
jection of the Runciman Committee’s 
proposals means that fruit and vege- 
tables in London and in the pro- 
vinces will be more expensive than 
they need be. Perhaps, this extra cost 
will not be great and does not matter 
very much. But the Ministry of Hous- 
ing and Local Government and Lon- 
don’s planning authorities must be 
regretting the opportunity which has 
been missed to replan this part of 
London and to put it to other uses 
which, at one and the same time, 
would be aesthetically more satisfac- 
tory as well as being more profitable. 


Anticipation of Planning Philosophy 


“The value of buildings consists, first, in permanent strength, with conveni- 
ence of form, of size, and of position; so as to render employment peaceful, 
social intercourse easy, temperature and air healthy. The advisable or possible 
magnitude of cities and mode of their distribution in squares, streets, courts, 
etc.; the relative values of sites of land, and the modes of structure which are 
healthiest and most permanent, have to be studied under this head. 

“The value of buildings consists secondly in historical association, and 
architectural beauty, of which we have to examine the influence on manners 
and life.”°—Joun Ruskin: Munera Pulveris (1871). 
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HOUSING IN HUNGARY 


The formidable housing problems facing the countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe are exemplified by this well-informed article 
on the situation in Hungary. An article on Czechoslovakia by the 


same writer appeared in our August issue. 


European countries, the Govern- 
ment is turning increasing atten- 
tion to the housing probleim. State in- 
vestment has risen, and the United 
Nations report for 1957 suggests that 
the increase last year was more than 
50 per cent. Part of the money was 
urgently needed to meet the cost of 
repairs and rebuilding, following the 
Hungarian uprising in October 1956. 
Hungarian statistics show that 
some 4,800 dwelling houses and more 
than 11,000 flats were damaged in 


[ HUNGARY, as in other East 


by R. P. HELLER 


those tragic days. Yet even without 
the destruction of so many homes, 
Hungary’s housing problem would 
have been serious. Official data are 
rather scarce, at times contradictory 
and difficult ifnot impossible to check. 
But allowing for these limitations a 
broad outline of the housing position 
may still be attempted. 

The war had caused great damage 
to dwellings—estimated at more than 
7,000 million pengoe. Then came the 
October rising. But the very difficult 
urban housing situation is largely due 


New flats for miners at Tatabanya. 


Hungarian News and Information Service 
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Hungarian News and Information Service 


View of part of Sztalinvaros, Hungary’s new steel town. 


to the long period of concentrated in- 
dustrialization, accompanied by the 
growth of the central administrative 
machinery, which greatly worsened 
the pressure. 


Growth of Towns 


The movement from agriculture to 
other occupations after the war re- 
sulted in intensified urbanization. In 
1949, some 36 per cent of Hungary’s 
total population lived in towns; seven 
years later that percentage had gone 
up to 40:6. The increase in town 
populations, by immigration from 
the country and natural growth, was 
very rapid in industrial centres. The 
population of Budapest, for instance, 
is expected to reach the 2 million 
mark in two years. Since 1949, it has 
grown by 300,000; less than a third of 
this increase was through natural 
growth; two thirds were due to im- 
migration from the provinces. More 
than half the people coming to live in 
the capital were manual workers. 


Things are made worse by the age 
and state of repair of dwellings: more 
than half of Budapest’s dwellings are 
over fifty years old and many were 
built a century ago. And the Hun- 
garian Minister of Building has esti- 
mated that about 140,000 buildings 
in the capital need pulling down or 
complete renovation. 

The town population increase in 
Hungary has been disproportionate: 
between 1949 and 1954 nine of 
the predominantly industrial towns 
showed a rise of nearly 50 per cent 
but otherwise the town population 
outside Budapest went up by only 9 
per cent. Yet in twelve typical rural 
towns it dropped by about 5 per 
cent. 


Desperate Overcrowding 

The result of all these factors has 
been that housing standards in most 
large towns have become much 
worse. The population density in 
Hungary as a whole was 2-61 persons 
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per room, last December. (It may be 
much greater in the capital.) 

But housing cannot be measured 
merely in terms of living space and 
numbers of dwelling units. It involves 
the entire scale of a population’s bio- 
logical, social, economic, and person- 
al needs. And where as many as four 
to nine families may have to share one 
kitchen or bathroom in some of the 
one-time large and now sub-divided 
flats in Budapest, the meaning of 
population density in human terms 
becomes painfully obvious. 


Present Scale of Building 


What have the Hungarian authori- 
ties done to alleviate this position and 
what are their plans ? 

Briefly, despite some ambitious 
plans, which evidently did not allow 
for the inadequacy of available 
capital and labour, until 1955 hous- 
ing construction lagged far behind 
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needs. Only about 100,000 dwellings 
were completed between 1950-4 in- 
stead of the planned 220,000. Last 
year (the Head of the National Plan- 
ning Office, Mr Arpad Kiss, said) a 
total of 42,000 dwellings were built. 
Assuming this figure to be correct, 
even Mr Kiss estimated that an an- 
nual average of between 80,000 and 
100,000 dwellings would be necessary 
by 1960, merely to redress part of the 
existing shortage. So it would seem 
that far greater appropriations and 
efforts than those known will be 
necessary to achieve that goal. Unless 
much more “‘private’’ and ‘‘co-opera- 
tive” building can be enlisted, the re- 
vised 1958-60 plan seems to allow for 
not more than a total of 100,000 new 
dwellings. When evaluating official 
totals it should also be noted that in 
1957, €.g., nearly 65 per cent of the 
flats built consisted of one room only! 
Many big flats were split into two. 


New block of flats in Budapest. 


Hungarian News and Information Service 
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Priority for Heavy Industry 


The Hungarian authorities have 
admitted that in the present economic 
circumstances, with the country hav- 
ing to make a supreme effort to get 
back on its feet after the October ris- 
ing and with utmost economy in every 
field as the watchword, State invest- 
ment in housing must remain re- 
stricted. Substantial Soviet credits to 
Hungary are most unlikely to benefit 
housing construction directly. Two- 
thirds of the new Soviet loan is ex- 
pected to go into the purchase of 
machinery for the expansion of Hun- 
gary’s engineering and metallurgical 
industry. 

Any attempt at solving her housing 
problem thus means a great strain on 
Hungary’s resources. The Govern- 
ment’s genuine concern to alleviate 
the position must be duly recognized. 
In the authorities’ view much could 
be done by better organization, high- 
er labour productivity, improved out- 
put of building materials, and greater 
mechanization. But all these efforts 
are limited by a shortage of funds. 
Following the area-wide trend of the 
Soviet bloc, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment is also loosening State control 
over building, trying to decentralize 
building activities, and increasing 
State-aid to private builders and co- 
operatives. 


Private and Co-operative Housing 


Last year, nearly 20,000 dwellings 
were built privately with State help. 
As a rule,.the buyer pays 20 per cent 
of the building cost, the rest being 
advanced by the State at 2 per cent 
interest. Special consideration is given 
to the mining areas and industrial 
centres where workers’ homes are be- 
ing built at particularly favourable 
terms. The buyer’s deposit is only 10 
per cent and he has twenty-five years 
to repay the State credit at 2 per cent. 
Miners have priority in the national 
house building programme. Thus 
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10,000 miners’ flats were scheduled 
for 1957; and in the famous mining 
town of Tatabanya at the foot of 
Mount Vertes where already four. 
storey apartment houses, each con- 
taining twenty-four modern two- 
room flats, have gone up in the past 
nine years another 1,500 were to have 
been built. In the town’s neighbour. 
hood some 400 acres are covered with 
miners’ cottages, official reports claim, 

Budapest itself has ambitious build- 
ing plans: this year, thirty-two blocks 
of flats are to be completed and an- 
other thirty to be started. The initial 
payment for these centrally heated, 
modern flats is to be between 25 and 
30 per cent of the cost and the rest is 
to be spread over thirty years at 3 per 
cent interest. The flats are, moreover, 
to remain tax-free for fifteen years. Of 
course, Party officials, writers, actors, 
and other privileged high income 
groups may not find it difficult to 
obtain new accommodation costing 
from 120,000 forints upwards (for a 
one-room flat) to 220,000 forints (for 
a three-room flat). (Official exchange 
rate for the £ is about 33 forints). But 
can people with an average wage of 
less than 1,000 to 1,200 forints save 
enough for new homes, even with the 
loans offered by the National Savings 
Institute ? 


Very Low Rents 


Rents are very low in Hungary, 
almost nominal, and this is a feature 
Hungary has in common with other 
Soviet bloc countries. Recently it was 
claimed that the average rent is less 
than 5 per cent of a worker’s wage. At 
the same time it must be borne in 
mind that there are “‘hidden”’ housing 
expenses which the Hungarian ten- 
ant still pays. The operating costs of 
State-controlled property must be 
financed somehow, and if the citizen 
pays what are often artificially high 
prices for other goods and services he 
pays, in reality, a higher “rent”. The 
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low revenue from rent is presumably 
one of the reasons why the Govern- 
ment is trying to transfer State-built 
dwellings to private ownership. 


The Location of Industry 


Handicapped as they are by a 
shortage of capital, over-crowding in 
industrial centres, recruitment prob- 
lems in a naturally unstable, seasonal 
building industry, and the need for 
utmost economy, the Hungarian 
authorities, not unexpectedly, seek 
first to solve the problem where 
economic priorities dictate immedi- 
ate action, e.g. in Budapest. The de- 
sirable and necessary long-term solu- 
tions have probably not yet been 


Hungarian News and Information Service 


Two-roomed family houses at Oroszlany completed and handed over to miners’ families on 
Miners Day, 1957. 


worked out in detail, as they will in- 
volve very heavy expenditure. Econ- 
omically it does not seem feasible to 
the authorities to resettle some of 
Budapest’s new factories in the pro- 
vinces; on the other hand it has 
been suggested that future industries 
should be sited outside the capital, 
and that the National Savings Bank 
should offer loans to people enabling 
them to build houses in the country, 
or again that Government permits 
should be required for any new fac- 
tory in the city. 

At the moment the difficulties seem 
formidable and it looks as if the hous- 
ing problem will be with Hungary for 
a long time to come. 


A Room with a View 
(A call on the Prince de Lusance in his picture gallery.) 


“A window opened on to the park. . 


‘What a beautiful view!’ said Quatrefeuilles and Saint-Silvain. [A descrip- 
tion follows.] But lately smiling, the Prince directed a worried look towards a 
point in the vast and beautiful landscape. 

‘That chimney!’ he murmured in a pained voice, pointing with his finger 
to a smoking factory chimney, more than half a league from the park. 

“That chimney ? One can hardly see it’, said Quatrefeuilles. 

‘I see nothing else,’ replied the Prince. ‘For me, it spoils the whole view, the 


whole of nature, the whole of my life. . 


. [have tried every means of hiding it, 


and have failed. It is making me ill.” °—ANATOLE FRANCE: The Shirt. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











Fantastic Landscapes 

True devotees of contemporary art 
have [no Fdoubt seen already the 
remarkable picture-book, The New 
Landscape in Art and Science, by Pro- 
fessor Gyorgy Kepes of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology.* 
But it is a book the intelligent general 
reader ought also to see. It contains 
one of the most fascinating assemb- 
lies of illustrations we have ever come 
across. The interest of the author- 
editor and his group of collaborators 
is in the wealth of intricate and bizarre 
forms exhibited by natural and man- 
made or man-elicited objects at all 
orders of magnitude from cosmic 
nebulae, suns and planets, through 
continents, oceans, buildings, ani- 
mals, and plants, down to muscles, 
fibres, cells, crystals, waves, and par- 
ticles. The 452 illustrations include 
aerial photographs, under-sea photo- 
graphs, micro-photographs, scienti- 
fic and geometrical diagrams, and a 
catholic assortment of works of art— 
primitive, classic, and modern. Es- 
says of varying length and weight by 
eighteen other writers (among them 
Naum Gabo, S. Giedion, Walter 
Gropius, Kathleen Lonsdale, and 
Richard Neutra) alternate with com- 
ments by Professor Kepes of con- 
siderable scientific, geographic, and 
historic interest. 

The mainsprings of this book seem 
to be a belief that there must be some 
profound connection between the 
work of the artist and that of the 
scientist, of which however each is 
largely unaware, and a hope that 
both would be better bairnies if they 


*Paul Theobald & Co., Chicago. $15.50. 


knew more of each other’s world. The 
hope is perhaps more justified than 
the belief. Symbolism or mystical 
correlation apart, such visual revela- 
tions by the camera and scientific 
instruments as are brilliantly ex- 
emplified in this book, must be sug- 
gestive to a decorative artist; and 
they may well bring stimulus to an 
abstract painter and even new ma- 
terial to a representational one. 
Whether the discernment of super- 
ficial similarities between patterns in 
nature and in art is of any philoso- 
phical significance is another matter, 
If the layout of a park, for instance, 
showed a resemblance to Saturn and 
its rings, or to the crackle on a dish 
of the Sung dynasty, or the mosaic 
virus in a tobacco leaf, it could be 
just a coincidence, or it could be that 
the designer had been directly or in- 
directly influenced by the sight of one 
of these patterns. Whatever we re- 
member of our experience, the richer 
our experience is, the richer is likely to 
be our invention. 

However, it is also true that some 
artists and critics do think there are 
more significant relationships _be- 
tween science and art, between fact 
and imagination, than that of simple 
affiliation, and the text of this book, 
which reveals some of their thoughts 
and theories, is of interest. The 
reader can test his own reactions to 
these with the aid of reproductions 
of a large number of works of art and 
representations of natural objects. 
Together the text and the pictures 
will help the layman to know what 
the artist is trying to do, and to ap- 
preciate it when it is appreciable. 
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Sport and General Press Agency 
At the exhibition ‘‘Offices on the Move”’ at the Royal Festival Hall (/. to r.): Mr I. J. O’Hea, 
Managing Director of Colt Ventilation; Mr P. R. Cahill, Assistant General Manager, Legal 
and General Assurance Society; Sir Frederic Osborn and Mr Wyndham Thomas of the 
Town and Country Planning Association; and Sir George Pepler. The model shows the 
central redevelopment area of Croydon. This exhibition has now been transferred to County 

Hall. 








Share of Building in National Output 

According to the Treasury’s Bulle- 
tin for Industry, nearly 14 million 
people are employed in building and 
contracting, which now accounts for 
about one-tenth of Britain’s total in- 
dustrial production. The _ bulletin 
finds no evidence of any pronounced 
downward turn in the building and 
contracting industry as a whole. But 
its relative position is clearly declin- 
ing, since in 1948 it accounted for one- 
eighth of total industrial production. 
New housing by local authorities 
shows an absolute fall, which is con- 
tinuing; by 1959-60 it will be only 80 
per cent of the level of November 
1957. Industrial building is also de- 
clining. Private house building is 
roughly static, though it is thought it 
may rise somewhat if facilities for 
mortgage finance are improved. Com- 
mercial and other private building 
(shops, offices, warehouses, etc.) is 
also static. The only sections that are 
now showing increases are education- 


al building, power stations, and road 
construction. The overall picture is 
that the building industry is barely 
maintaining its output, that its per- 
centage share in the national total 
output is falling, and that housing out- 
put is falling not merely relatively but 
absolutely. 

These changes ought to give con- 
cern to all who realize the importance 
to the standard of living and pro- 
ductive efficiency of good dwellings 
and other elements of the physical 
apparatus for living, working, and 
community activities. Surely the 
proportion of resources allocated to 
maintaining, renewing, and develop- 
ing our physical equipment’ should 
at least keep pace with the percentage 
rise of total national output ? It is en- 
couraging to know that power sta- 
tions, educational buildings, and 
roads (all of which have influential 
pressure groups to assert their claims 
on capital formation) are holding 
their own. But when we think of the 
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vast mass of mean and sub-standard 
dwellings in our towns and villages, 
the thousands of obsolescent factories 
and workshops, and the shortage 
everywhere of recreational and social 
facilities, it is impossible not to regret 
that the building industry is rela- 
tively losing ground. 

Is it not time that the construction- 
al interests should get together with 
planning and housing experts and 
enthusiasts in a campaign to remind 
the public and political opinion of the 
vital national importance, both for 
welfare and future efficiency, of 
maintaining and increasing the share 
of the building industry in a gradu- 
ally expanding economy ? 


Taking of Agricultural Land 

Though we have consistently de- 
plored the over-emphasis on “sav- 
ing”’ farm land when it has led (as too 
often it has) to the degradation of 
humane space-standards for public 
housing, we have appreciated the 
part played by regional land com- 
missioners of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in advising local planning 
authorities about the relative quali- 
ties and agricultural importance of 
land proposed to be developed. 
Nevertheless, the arrangements for 
consultation have hitherto been bur- 
densome to both parties. We are glad 
therefore to see the Ministry of Hous- 
ing and Local Government’s circular 
of 29 July on the Safeguarding of Agri- 
cultural Land, which seems to us a 
step in simplifying the procedure 
and in the recognition that it is the 
planning authority that should be the 
arbiter’ between agricultural and 
other claims, after agricultural and 
other views have been properly 
ascertained. 

The regional commissioners will 
continue to advise the planning au- 
thorities in the preparation and re- 
view of development plans. But in 
future they need not be consulted 
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about development in areas allocated 
for development in a plan, nor about 
very small areas for private develop- 
ment. It is permissible to question the 
discrimination between private de- 
velopment requiring no consultation, 
and public development, always re- 
quiring consultation, since the former, 
small in detail, may be very extensive 
in total, and public housing normally 
needs far less space per family than 
private housing. Planning authorities 
ought to be extremely jealous of small 
encroachments on the precious green 
belts near cities, and extremely care- 
ful about the siting of development 
further afield. To reconcile desirable 
restrictions with the necessity of ade- 
quate sites, especially for public and 
private housing, in accessible situa- 
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“With forks and hope.”’— From the advertisement 
columns of the Glasgow Evening Citizen. 
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tions, will always be difficult. The 
Ministry’s circular is clear and em- 
phatic about the responsibility of 
planning authorities for safeguarding 
farm land; and it is in the full realiza- 
tion of that responsibility along with 
their other responsibilities that the 
best hope of a truly balanced policy 
lies. Planning must be free of domina- 
tion by any single interest. 


Questionnaire on British Planning 

At the end of the visit of the TCPA 
“delegation”’ to the Soviet Union, the 
USSR Academy of Construction and 
Architecture addressed to the British 
planners a series of eleven questions, 
to which written answers have since 
been sent. The matters dealt with (not 
all exhaustively) include: 

The extent to which in Britain the 
creation of new towns has in fact fos- 
tered the dispersal of population and 
industry from large cities; 

The relative economy of housing in 
new towns or existing large cities; 

The prospects of further new towns 
or extension of small towns in Britain, 
and which is more advantageous ; 

How the planning of a new town 
(Hemel Hempstead) has been organ- 
ized (considerable detail is given in 
this answer) ; 

The amount of housing completed 
in Britain, and especially in London, 
since the war; 

Present and desirable densities in 
large cities and small towns; 

The number of obsolete dwellings 
in London; 

The number of industries actually 
moved out; 

The procedure in acquiring land 
for housing and public purposes; 

The standards in use for numbers 
and areas of schools and other public 
buildings in towns; and 

The number of cars in London, and 
the policy for new arteries and other 
road improvements. 

The answers given, based on infor- 
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mation supplied by members of the 
British party (including E. G. S. 
Elliot, of the MHLG, and H. W. 
Wells, of Hemel Hempstead Develop- 
ment Corporation), do not (as indi- 
cated above) amount to a complete 
statement on the subjects raised, 
which would require a substantial 
book. But they contain in convenient 
form much information not readily 
available elsewhere. They have now 
been duplicated, and copies (about 30 
foolscap pages) may be obtained by 
any interested reader from the TCPA 
at 6s. a copy (post free). 


East Kilbride Corporation 

Sir Patrick Dollan has retired from 
the chairmanship of the East Kil- 
bride New Town Corporation, and is 
succeeded by Professor Robert Brown- 
ing of Glasgow University. Ex-Lord 
Provost Andrew Hood, LL.p, is de- 
puty-chairman in place of the late Sir 
John Mann. Mr F. A. B. Preston, 
President of the Scottish Section of 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association, and till recently general 
manager of Glenrothes New Town, 
has been appointed a member. 
Other new members of the East Kil- 
bride Corporation are: Mr James 
McClure, Mr A. D. McKellar, and 
Mr Edward Daly. 


Reginald G. Gosling 

The death of Mr Reginald G. 
Gosling, cBE, JP, at the age of fifty- 
nine is a sad loss to the Welwyn 
Garden City and Hatfield Develop- 
ment Corporations, of which he had 
been chairman since the designa- 
tion of these new towns in 1948. Mr 
Gosling, who was also a director of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
had become a resident of Welwyn 
Garden City, and his genial per- 
sonality and energy had made him a 
popular figure in local affairs. Our 
sympathy goes to his widow and 
family. 
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THE BLACKDOWN HILLS 


Some years ago the idea of Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty 
was semi-officially summarized as “‘Little Sisters of the National 
Parks’’. So far as some earlier AONB designations have been 
concerned (e.g. the Quantocks and one or two on the coasts) this 
notion has been realized. But the Blackdown Hills, likely to form 
or be included in a near-future designation, represent a rather 


different concept. 


HE BLACKDOWN HILLS have no 
considerable core of wild or un- 
cultivated country. They are for 

the most part thinly populated and 
emphatically rural; they include 
several patches or larger “bottoms” 
where scrub birch, bracken, gorse, 
rushes, or comparable non-economic 
and uncultivated plants form the 
chief cover. But nowhere are there 
1,000 acres together, without a fence, 
unfarmed, and noteconomically fores- 
ted. Essentially, the Blackdown land- 


View of the Blackdown Hills. In the middle’ground are two (Taunton) reservoirs. 
J.D. 


by J. D. U. WARD 


scape is man-made and not “natural” 
or. even semi-natural. This is not to 
deny that the territory merits special 
“‘amenity”’ consideration, but simply 
to stress the point that outstanding 
natural beauty is now, apparently, 
developing a meaning other than its 
original. It is quite possible (this sen- 
tence is not written with the Black 
downs in mind) to imagine circum- 
stances in which county planning 
officers might prefer not to havea non- 
natural area designated an Area of 
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Neroche Forest photographed from Neroche Castle. 


Outstanding Natural Beauty. Nor- 
mally, however, conflict is unlikely 
to occur because an AONB remains 
under county administration, and 
that forms their major difference 
from the much-meddled National 
Parks. 


An Ill-defined Range 


The Blackdown Hills lie within an 
area roughly bounded by Wellington 
and Taunton on the north; by Chard 
in the east; by Honiton in the south; 
and by Cullompton in the south-west. 
Some miles of the Devon—Somerset 
boundary run along the top of the 
hills, near their northern edge. Here 
the Wellington Monument (175 ft) 
forms a prominent landmark on a 
north-western eminence, and the 
impressive iron-age camp or earth- 
works (some of them probably Nor- 
man) called Castle Neroche stand 
nearer the north-eastern “corner”’ of 
the escarpment—if that word is not 
too grand for the most sharply de- 
fined portion of these hills. Hembury 





Fort, another earthwork, is almost at 
the southern extremity of what can 
generously be called the Blackdown 
Hills; nearby, picturesque Broad- 
hembury forms one of the villages of 
the extreme outside boundary. (This 
is written from local knowledge but 
before the official boundaries have 
been determined.) The Blackdown 
Hills are in some places ill-defined, 
for their hills shade into other hills, 
and there may be fully adequate 
reasons for drawing official bound- 
aries rather differently from those 
which might be suggested by resi- 
dents, whether walkers or motorists. 
Only south of Taunton and south and 
south-east of Wellington is there the 
appearance of a definite “range” un- 
mistakable from any other hills. 
Fairly large tracts of country in the 
southern and northern parts (Black- 
borough, and on and near Staple 
Hill) are now in the hands of the 
Forestry Commission. Some of their 
territory forming Neroche Forest has 
in the normal course of sound forestry 
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developed most picturesquely, and 
Castle Neroche itself affords superb 
views over Taunton Dene, to the 
Brendon Hills, the Quantocks, and 
the hills of Wiltshire. Comparably, 
grand prospects towards Dartmoor 
are presented from the opposite or 
south-western part of the hills, at and 
near Blackborough—where the scy- 
thestone pits (no longer worked—ex- 
cept by badgers!) constitute an in- 
teresting ‘“‘bygone” or curiosity of 
the hills. The Forestry Commission 
is active on the pit land itself. In this 
connection it should be noted that 
many of the Blackdowns’ patches of 
marginal or sub-marginal land are 
evidently susceptible to improvement 
by a vigorous draining policy and/or 
afforestation programmes, especially 
if the short-term economics of the im- 
provements are not tooclosely studied. 
In one or two places the hills achieve 
1,000 feet; nowhere do they touch 
1,050 feet. At the same time, this gives 
the impression of being, for the most 
part, and even where farmed, a 
“poor” country, thinly populated, 
and in sharp contrast to such “rich” 
farming areas as Taunton Dene or 
the territory west (i.e. lying east of 
Exeter) or south (i.e. north of Sid- 
mouth). 

The Blackdown Hills, though de- 
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lightful if savoured on foot in the 
quieter and more secluded parishes, 
where wild daffodils survive and the 
cry of the curlew is common, would 
seem to attract few ramblers or 
hikers. There is nothing here to be 
compared, even faintly, with the 
wildness of Dartmoor or the ex- 
panses of Exmoor. Further, the hills 
are traversed by two or three fairly 
important B roads and are closely 
intersected by many lesser roads lead- 
ing to hamlets and small villages. In 
these respects, as in others, the Black- 
downs are quite different from the 
Quantocks, a few miles to their north- 
east. Taunton draws some of its 
water from the northern parts of the 
Blackdowns, where rise the Rivers 
Otter, Culm, and Yarty—all fairly 
closely together yet all flowing in 
different directions. 

The division of the Blackdown 
Hills between Devon and Somerset, 
which latter can boast much the 
smaller yet perhaps the steepest, 
highest, and most picturesque parts, 
has already been mentioned. In con- 
clusion it may be recalled that one 
parish, Churchstanton, had its alle- 
giance changed within the memory 
of living man. It belonged to Devon 
until September 1896 but since that 
date has been a part of Somerset. 


Legend of the Suburbs 


** ‘Where’s Peckham Rye, Arnold?’... 


‘Oh, it’s a beastly suburb.’ 


Denham had heard suburbs mentioned before by Londoners with derision 
or distaste, and sometimes wondered why. 
‘Aren’t people who live in suburbs alive ?’ 


‘No. Dead as mutton, it is believed.’ 


‘Why are they ? And how is it known ?’ 

‘No one knows why. It’s their own dark secret. I expect they spend too much 
of their time in trams and buses. Now, don’t waste time arguing about the 
accepted premises of life, of which one is that suburbans are dull. Heaven 


knows what you’ll be trying to upset next. 


999 


—Rose Macau.ay: Crewe Train (1926). 
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THE EXAMPLE OF ZURICH 


The author describes the evolution of the City of Zurich where an 
ideal situation, stringent legislation, an effective Planning Board, 


and a keenly amenity-conscious population have produced a 


remarkably attractive city. 


" NLEss GOD build the city, the 
labourers work in vain.” 
However much man’s genius 
may draw up plans, and however well 
conceived these may be, with all the 
virtues of unity, spaciousness, monu- 
mentality, and symmetry, no arti- 
ficially designed city can shed the cold 
lifelessness of an organism which has 
not grown, but has been synthetically 
put together. 
In that respect, nature has been 
the first and best town planner of the 
city of Zurich. In those imaginary 


by RENE ELVIN 


landscapes that form the background 
of many Renaissance paintings, one 
often sees cities spread by the side of 
an emerald-green lake, with snow- 
capped mountains in the distance 
and moderately high, verdant hills 
encompassing the townscape. Such a 
site was prepared, aeons ago, by a re- 
ceding glacier whose moraine left a 
broad, fertile valley at the end of the 
narrow lake that was later to become 
that of Zurich, surrounded by wood- 
ed hills and watered by two swift 
rivers, the Sihl and the Limmat. 


A general view of Zurich. 
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Swiss National Tourist Office 
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Flats in suburban Zurich. 


Here was everything primitive man 
needed: natural shelters against his 
enemies, forests for venison, broad 
fields for cattle raising and cultiva- 
tion. It is thus little wonder that, long 
before recorded history, settlers built 
their pile-dwellings near the shores of 
that lake. 


The Roman Turicum 


Centuries later, on a bluff over- 
looking the river Limmat, the Rom- 
ans founded an oppidum which they 
called Turicum, hence the name of 
Zurich. The site, still clearly marked 
and known today as Lindenhof, is 
now a pleasant garden serenely aloof 
from the bustle and traffic of the near- 
by main street, the Bahnhofstrasse. 

The agglomeration that grew 
around Fort Turicum soon acquired 
a more than local importance, and 
legend has it that Charlemagne re- 
sided there, founding the chapel on 


whose site the present cathedral, or 
Grossmiinster, was erected; one of its 
towers carries to this day, in a niche, 
a curious, very ancient statue of the 
emperor. 


Nature’s Plan 


The whole layout of the city was so 
clearly defined by the lake, the rivers, 
and the surrounding hills that it was 
almost impossible not to follow the 
plan so cunningly devised by nature. 
So the medieval town grew, made 
prosperous by her silk industry and 
by her natural position as a com- 
mercial and cultural centre serving 
the needs of eastern Switzerland and 
southern Germany. And, to protect 
herself ‘‘against the envy of less 
happier lands’, she had to build 
around herself one girdle of fortifica- 
tions after another. As she outgrew 
each, they formed, on being returned 
to peaceful use, concentric circles of 
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boulevards that were another rough 
but not ineffective kind of early town- 
planning. 

The city’s peculiar social and his- 
toric structure also helped to shape its 
ends. Elsewhere, the pride of princes 
expressed itself in the building of 
castles at the expense of the burghers, 
who had to live in mean houses and 
shabby streets. In Switzerland, and in 
Zurich in particular, the nobles never 
rose to threatening power, and the 
citizens showed themselves jealous 
of any conspicuous luxury: the one 
burgomaster who liked a display of 
magnificence, Hans Waldmann, was 
beheaded pour encourager les autres. 


Simplicity and Cleanliness 

This spirit of simplicity did not 
prevent a proper adornment of the 
city which, joined with the cleanliness 
that is the first impression of the visit- 
or to this day, impressed foreigners 
as early as the Renaissance. Even 
Benvenuto Cellini, accustomed to the 
splendour of Italian cities, wrote in 
his Memoirs of Surich, citta meravigliosa, 
pulita quanto un gioiello (Zurich, mar- 
vellous city, polished like a jewel). 

The Reformation encouraged still 
further the dislike of ostentatiousness, 
and strict plainness became the pre- 
vailing law for private buildings. 
Only public buildings, such as the 
Town Hall and the guild houses on 
the river Limmat, were allowed a 
modicum of ornamentation. These 
notable structures, still extant, em- 
body in striking fashion the influence 
of Protestantism on the development 
of architecture: compared with the 
flamboyant exuberance of Baroque 
buildings of the same period in 
Catholic cities such as Rome or 
Vienna, they show in their pleasing 
sobriety how the austerer new faith 
and the pressure of public opinion, 
guided by a Puritanical clergy, re- 
strained the rich in flaunting an in- 
vidious display of their opulence. 
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The spirit of stern simplicity per- 
vading the community, enriched as it 
was by its traditions of sterling crafts- 
manship, did not prevent talented 
eighteenth-century architects, like 
David Morf, from designing mansions, 
such as the Meise and Rechberg, 
which remain exemplary in the feli- 
city of their proportions and of their 
spare but beautifully-handled decora- 
tions. As in eighteenth-century Eng- 
land, where builders seemed unable 
to put a footrule wrong, the Zurich 
houses of the time represent an un- 
adorned classicism that in some ways 
anticipates modern functionalism. 
This style, together with a feeling for 
spaciousness in the planning of streets 
and squares, combined to make 
Zurich at that time one of the ack- 
nowledged centres of European cul- 
ture, of which Goethe could say that 
it represented ‘‘a charming and ideal 
conception of the finest and highest 
civilization’’. 

Flattering though this judgement 
is, it was probably not far from the 
truth—but then, under the four 
Georges, even London was a city of 
handsome buildings and wide vistas, 
as we may see from Canaletto’s en- 
chanting and architecturally accur- 
ate pictures: it was only with the ad- 
vent of the industrial revolution that 
the metropolis became the Great Wen. 


The Effect of Industrialization 


Zurich’s luck, on the other hand, 
held good throughout that period of 
“uglification’’. Chief reason for this 
was the modest size of the city: up to 
1833, when the old walls and bastions 
were finally pulled down, the popula- 
tion had remained stable at about 
10,000 for nearly 200 years, and it was 
only after 1840 that it started to grow 
at an increasing pace. 

Moreover, her main industrial 
plants—producing textiles and ma- 
chines—were erected in the distant 
suburbs of the town, and at a time 














Swiss National Tourist Office 
New ten-storey flats. 


when the tradition of severely plain 
but sound building craftsmanship 
was still vigorously alive, so that quite 
a few of these early factories might be 
cited as excellent examples of un- 
selfconscious functional design, and 
also of good siting, albeit this was due 
not to aesthetic considerations, but 
simply to the fact that a number of 
them were driven by water-power 
and thus necessarily located near 
rivers and brooks. 

These idyllic conditions might not 
have survived the upsurge of modern 
industry, had it not coincided with 
the awakening ofa “‘civic conscience” 
among the leaders of the community 
that prevented the recurrence of the 
eyesores thrown up elsewhere by the 
industrial system, as well as the de- 
velopment of the sordid proletarian 
tenements that still disgrace so many 
industrial cities. 


Few “Wedding Cakes” 


Indeed, and oddly enough, the few 
departures from the tenets of simple 
but harmonious simplicity came at 
the other end of the social scale. To- 
wards the end of what was in Britain 
the Victorian era, there was a period 
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when these sound principles were 
temporarily replaced—in architec. 
ture but fortunately not in town- 
planning—by the unimaginative im- 
itation of historical styles then taught 
by the leaders of architecture in 
France, Germany, and Austria. A few 
public buildings and blocks of “‘lux. 
ury flats’? were then erected in the 
wedding-cake style that was the pride 
and joy of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris, such as the old concert hall of 
which the elevation was a faintly ridi- 
culous copy of the Paris Trocadéro; it 
was replaced in 1938-9 by a light and 
airy building that anticipated by a 
dozen years our own Festival Hall, 

This kind of aberration was fortu- 
nately of short duration. The tradi- 
tional simplicity of the Swiss, which 
has produced for centuries that per- 
fect example of true functional archi- 
tecture—the wooden Swiss chalet, 
than which nothing could be plainer 
or better adapted to its purpose and 
surroundings—reasserted itself. The 
Heimatschutz movement (literally, 
“protection of the home’’) preached, 
not in vain, the virtues inherent in un- 
adorned but harmonious homeliness. 
A truly modern school of architecture 
was developed at Zurich’s famous 
Polytechnic, crossbred and fertilized 
by the achievements of engineers of 
genius such as Robert Maillart, whose 
handling of pre-stressed concrete in 
his incredibly light and _ elegant 
bridges revolutioned architecture as 
well as engineering. 

The fermentation of the new ideas 
was further accelerated by an even 
better known Swiss figure—Le Cor- 
busier—whose iconoclastic concep- 
tions were widely and passionately 
discussed in Zurich. Eventually, a 
style was evolved which, while re- 
jecting his mechanistic philosophy 
and technique and his predilection 
for skyscrapers on stilts, had some- 
thing of his dislike for fussy decora- 
tion and his inclination towards those 
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boldly sweeping lines that seem par- 
ticularly appropriate in a city whose 
horizon is shaped by the stark con- 
tours of the Alps. 

The new style was in some ways an 
anticipation of that developed inter- 
nationally during the past few years, 
most spectacularly in the U.S.A., but, 
in Zurich, it remained true to its 
native traditions and, in the best 
sense, ‘““homely’’. It was applied by 
local architects with great aptness 
and fluency to the manifold tasks they 
were called upon to perform during 
the past three decades, which saw 
the rebuilding of practically the whole 
of the business centre of the city 
and the erection of a large number 
of model housing estates, schools, 
churches, offices, cinemas, sport are- 
nas, swimming parks and pools, ex- 
ceptionally fine hospitals, and one of 
the most handsome airports in the 
world. In the aggregate, these de- 
velopments amounted to the building 
of a fairly large new city, conceived 
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and implemented within strict town- 
planning regulations. 


“Tradition” of Compulsory Purchase 


In this respect, Zurich had a flying 
start, having adopted a first regula- 
tive scheme as early as 1893, and hav- 
ing enjoyed for centuries the right for 
the community to acquire land com- 
pulsorily—a right used to such ad- 
vantage that the authorities at pres- 
ent own nearly one-third of the total 
city area of 20,000 acres—of which 
some 30 per cent are open spaces—as 
well as some 3,000 acres of forest just 
outside its boundaries. 

It is also noteworthy that they had 
appointed a full-time planning board, 
with salaries totalling some £12,000 
a year before the war—at a time when 
the London County Council dis- 
banded the Greater London Plan- 
ning Committee headed by Sir Ray- 
mond Unwin, because it felt it could 
no longer afford the yearly expendi- 
ture of £3,000! 


The Rathaus, Zurich. 
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“The Largest Garden City” 

The main object of the Zurich 
Planning Board has been in the first 
place the careful zoning of the city’s 
area into business, residential, and in- 
dustrial districts, with the usual regu- 
lation of building heights, width of 
streets, etc. It was particularly con- 
cerned with patterning the town’s de- 
velopments on the physical features of 
the landscape, and its outstanding 
success has been the interpenetration 
of built-up areas with carefully tend- 
ed public gardens and playing fields, 
which together cover some 400 acres. 
When to these are added the wooded 
hills on the immediate outskirts of the 
city, the 20,000 trees—mostly lindens 
—with which its streets are planted, 
the fountains and water springs, 
trimmed with lawns and flower-beds 
on almost every square or wherever a 
few square yards are available, it may 
be said that Zurich well deserves the 
appellation of the largest garden city 
in Europe which has been sometimes 
given her. 

The Zurich town-planning authori- 
ties have not only achieved a remark- 
able integration of landscape and 
townscape. They have also blended 
the old and the new in exemplary 
fashion—partly owing to the con- 
sistency of the architectural idiom 
used there throughout the centuries, 
which, as we have seen, has always 
shunned empty magniloquence and 
fussy ornamentation, while it has 
consistently been at pains to follow a 
strictly logical, sane, and sober ap- 
proach to each building problem. 
Even present-day functionalism is so 
to speak worn with a difference here: 
it avoids what is all too often lifeless 
and mechanical in the matchbox-like 
contrivances that elsewhere pass for 
the last word in modernity, thanks to 
careful handling of details in the 
modelling and proportions of facades. 

The harmony of the overall pic- 
ture, however, has been achieved by 
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increasingly stringent and compre. 
hensive building regulations, of which 
the last, the Planning Act of 1947, is 
a model of intelligent and far-seeing 
townscaping. These measures became 
necessary as more and more of the 
city’s suburbs were incorporated in it, 
a development that has resulted in 
the formation of a conurbation of 
nearly half a million inhabitants, far 
and away the largest in Switzerland 
and more than ten times as populous 
as it was a century ago. 


Design of Street Furniture 


Many town-planning features of 
Zurich might be studied and emu- 
lated with advantage here, notably 
the well-designed street shelters com- 
bining tram and bus stops, news- 
stands, sweets and tobacco shops with 
underground public conveniences; 
the clear and logical street and house 
markings; the efficient and shapely 
lighting fixtures; and the poster 
panels of standard, moderate size that, 
by compelling artists to work within 
a definite and limited framework, 
have contributed to the excellence of 
Swiss poster design and, by their care- 
ful siting, to the colour and gaiety of 
the urban scene, instead of being, as 
often elsewhere, turgid blots on the 
landscape. 


The City’s Interest 

But perhaps the most vital lesson 
to be drawn from the example of 
Zurich is the keen interest taken by 
its population in the city’s amenities. 
It is part of the Swiss political con- 
stitution that the people themselves 
have to approve or reject all major 
expenditures by their votes; and the 
people of Zurich have never yet failed 
to sustain at the polls the efforts of 
the municipal authorities and town 
planners and architects to make their 
city one in which it is good to live 
and that is in many ways an example 
to the world. 
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Legal Notes 























Last year the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government sent to vari- 
ous organizations the draft of new 
regulations for the control of outdoor 
advertising. The draft, besides seek- 
ing to consolidate the existing code, 
proposed changes of substance on 
three main topics — advertisements 
on business premises, advertisements 
permitted in areas of special control, 
and the machinery of control. 

In view of the comments which he 
has received, the Minister has some- 
what revised his plans. In a recent 
statement to the House of Commons, 
Mr Brooke said that on the second 
and third of these topics the com- 
ments had revealed a sufficient mea- 
sure of agreement for him to proceed 
with proposals which he considered 
would command fairly general assent ; 
after further detailed consultation, he 
would bring out amending regula- 
tions. But on the proposals about ad- 
vertisements on business premises, 
there were such strongly held oppos- 
ing views that he did not think that 
the draft regulations would do as they 
stood. He proposed therefore to in- 
vite certain of the organizations con- 
cerned to confer with him with a view 
to reaching a basis for agreement. 

The Minister has lost no time in 
calling this conference. On 3 July, 
Mr Brooke presided over a meeting 
of representatives from a number of 
organizations, including the TCPA. 
At this meeting, the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee proposed that a technical com- 
mittee should be set up to prepare a 
code of standards for outdoor adver- 
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tising. The code would not super- 
sede the regulations or be incor- 
porated in them, but a process of 
education and negotiations would 
be more effective in ending clutter 
than the existing planning machinery 
alone. It was argued that detailed 
control was impossible under the ex- 
isting system, and that a code would 
reduce the problem to proportions 
with which the advertisement regu- 
lations could cope. 

The Minister said that he would 
circulate a note summarizing the dis- 
cussion and indicating a procedure 
under which a code of standards 
might be evolved. This would not 
commit him or any of the organiza- 
tions represented to the principle, but 
it would form a basis for discussion. 


Inspectors’ Reports 


The Ministry have evidently had 
second thoughts about inspectors’ 
reports in advertisement appeals. 
Following an appeal, the Ministry 
refused to disclose the report on the 
ground that the appeal had been 
dealt with at a private hearing and 
not at a public local inquiry (see these 
Notes for June 1958). Since then the 
matter has been taken up in the 
House “of Commons. The Parlia- 
mentary Secretary announced that 
“in view of the special nature of the 
accompanied ‘visits made in connec- 
tion with appeals under these [Ad- 
vertisements] Regulations, it would 
be right for the reports of the officers 
making these visits to be made avail- 
able on request to the parties con- 
cerned”’, 

This statement deals only with 
accompanied visits in connection 
with advertisement appeals. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Minis- 
try are now willing to disclose the re- 
port wherever a planning appeal or 
objection to a CPO is dealt with at 
a hearing instead of a public local 
inquiry. A. E. TELLING 
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RECREATION PLACES. By Wayne R. 
Williams, with many other contributions. 
Chapman and Hall. Price £7 45. od. 
Recreation for most people is doing 
what they want when they want to 
without strain or responsibility. It 
contrasts with work, which is doing 
what they have to do in order to live 
and hold or gain status in society. A 
man who loves his work doesn’t feel 
constricted or that it is a strain and 
often takes little recreation. Similarly 
people often say of top-flight sport, 
“T don’t call that sport—it’s work.” 
However much admirers of William 
Morris may feel that this dichotomy 
is wrong and unhealthy, it is an ob- 
vious fact in our lives and does not 
seem likely to disappear. Yet the 
balance between these two forms of 
using up time is changing rapidly and 
this book stresses again and again 
that we must concern ourselves more 
and more with the provision and 
organization of the fruitful use of 
leisure. To many people the idea of 
organizing, or consciously providing 
for, leisure will seem a contradiction 
in terms, and yet a moment’s con- 
sideration will make one realize that 
if 50 million people have forty to sixty 
hours a week of waking time in which 
to exercise their bodies and their 
minds, organization, foresight, and 
capital will have to be committed to 
the job. In this country we are still at 
the stage of thinking of recreation as 
something people should somehow 
provide for themselves or that will 
somehow be provided by private 
sources, public funds only being used, 
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dilatorily, if the makeshift system 
obviously breaks down and there is 
widespread public clamour. 

One of the contributors to this book 
assesses the function of private enter- 
prise in the provision of recreation 


facilities. He points out that there is f 


a ‘“‘disproportionately high relation- 
ship of overhead to total operating 
costs’, and ‘‘the unfavourable loan 
value of his [the entrepreneur’s} 
securities” is a severe problem. Again 
there is a “lack of adequate informa- 
tion regarding the amount of money 
the public will spend and the con- 
ditions under which they will spend 
it”. These factors only too obviously 
operate in this country as we have 
seen in the development of the new 
towns, yet we are not yet prepared to 
meet the gap by public guarantee or 
expenditure, with the consequence 
that our recreation facilities lag 
hopelessly behind the demands creat- 
ed by increasing spare time. 

This large and excessively expen- 
sive book seems to set out to be a com- 
pendium of knowledge about re- 
creation, its history, its present forms 
and a good deal of specialized 
description of American administra- 
tive organization. 

It is, apparently, directed at every- 
one. In an engaging foreword, ‘‘Who 
Can Use This Book’, paragraphs are 
fired at teachers: “‘Do you under- 
stand some of the basic needs of your 
children, the children you share your 
day with—needs which, if recognized 
now and satisfied through sensitive 
programming, could clear the way 
for a healthy, contributing, happy 
adult life for each child”; at parents: 
‘What about your neighbour’s chil- 
dren? Have you been asked to be a 
den mother; will you be able to 
recognize what your pack of cubs 
need now and through life? This is a 
source book for you, the busiest 
recreation director in America.”’ 

This advertising technique open- 
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ing is contrasted with dignified 
platitudes by,the Dean of Humanities 
and Social Studies at the Massa- 
chusetts: Institute of Technology, an 
illustrated potted history of recrea- 
tion, and articles by such people as 
the Administrator of Recreation and 
Parks of the City of Los Angeles. 
Many of the illustrations of new play- 
grounds, pools, parks, and beach 
buildings are interesting and valu- 
able for designers wanting to have a 
handy survey of the latest projects in 
the field. There is a section devoted 
to the layouts of various types of sport, 
including marbles, giant checkers, 
hopscotch, and “roque” (whatever 
that may be) with some technical 
captions on methods of floodlighting. 

I found the book appallingly diffi- 
cult to read, partly because the text is 
set sometimes in a narrow column 
and sometimes in a broader one and 
partly because the contributions are 
unusually uneven in quality and 
theme. I cannot believe that anyone 
will read it right through, jumping 
from a description of what an Ameri- 
can county provides to an excellent 
chapter on ‘“‘Where Recreation Oc- 
curs’. 

The book has tried to do too much 
and at far too great a length for 
British readers, but it is good enough 
to demonstrate how much we need a 
book on the same subject designed for 
British conditions. 

G. BROOKE TAYLOR 


THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE FORESTRY COMMISSIONERS. 
HMSO. 5s. 6d. 

The report notes that, for reasons 
of land shortage, the rate of afforesta- 
tion or the making of new state 
plantations continues to slow down. 
But the total figure (89,500 acres) re- 
mains the same, because of increased 
planting by private owners. Refer- 
ring to the Zuckerman report (Fores- 
try, Agriculture and Marginal Land. 
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HMSO. 4s.) the Commissioners wel- 
come this investigation, by an im- 
partial body, of the whole question 
of the proper use of marginal land. 
Three points are specially picked out 
with relation to forestry. ‘First, the 
conclusion that forestry and agri- 
cultural development should be plan- 
ned as an integrated whole. The 
balance between these two forms of 
land use has been upset and largely 
destroyed over many hundreds of 
years by the heedless clearing and 
neglect of forests. This balance should 
be restored. . .”” The second refers to 
the utilization of forest products. 
Thirdly, the Commissioners note 
with satisfaction the comment that 
“there is probably a stronger econo- 
mic reason now than there has been 
for investment in planting,” but the 
whole subject is, from the foresters’ 
point of view, at présent overshadow- 
ed (as it were) by the Government’s 
decision, last October, to carry out a 
thorough review of the bases and ob- 


jectives of forest policy, taking full 


account of all the economic, social, 
and defence factors involved. 

The F.C. report is, as usual, packed 
with interesting information and 
figures on the widest variety of re- 
lated subjects. The popularity, es- 
pecially for camping, of the National 
Forest Parks increases: the combined 
area of existing N.F.P. extends to 
428,000 acres. But the appreciative 
general public increased the propor- 
tion of damage by fires, in a good fire 
year. Fire incidence and damage is, 
of course, closely correlated with the 
weather: in the year reviewed the 
weather, while rather unkind from a 
holiday point of view, was “‘good”’ for 
those wanting fewer forest fires. 
An interesting minor curiosity is re- 
ported: during a thunderstorm over 
Wareham Forest in Dorset, three 
lightning strikes caused simultaneous 
fires. 

J. D. U. WARD 
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BRISTOL AS IT WAS 1914-1900. By 
Reece Winstone. Published by the Author 
(23 Hyland Grove, Henbury Hill, Bristol). 
gs. 6d. 

This is a book of photographs: the 
second volume in a trilogy showing 
what Bristol has looked like from the 
early years of the century to the 
present day. The photographs have 


been collected from a large number of 


sources. Many of them came to the 
author undated which has necessi- 
tated a good deal of “private detec- 
tion”. The captions give an amazing 
amount of information in a very small 
compass. Considering the age of some 
of the photographs reproduction is 
good. The street scenes of the early 
1g00s are remarkable for the proli- 
ficity of advertising signs on buildings. 


Correspondence: 


Mr Clough Williams-Ellis, CBE, writes : 


How often have I found myself 


politely raising my glass (usually 
empty) to some perfunctory toast 
tediously proposed by a sententious 
bore! How refreshing then, on return 
from the lights of the Brussels Exhibi- 
tion, to read Sir Frederic Osborn’s 
“Toast to the Electric Sign” (July 
1958) wherein he so lightly yet acutely 
philosophizes on the art of illuminat- 
ed advertising! For an art it surely is, 
though alas! as rarely well inspired or 
even competent as is the architecture 
of the buildings that are its normal 
background. 

Sir Frederic, restrained as he was 
by the courtesy due from a luncheon 
guest, none the less did suggest that 
his advertising hosts had scarcely yet 
begun to explore the almost limitless 
possibilities of their medium—light. 

What, I take it, he was implying 
was that technical advances in dis- 
play lighting, as in so many other 
fields, were failing of their full impact 
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It is a collection that will interest 
social historians as well as Bristolians, 


LAND PLANNING AND AGRICULTURE, 
By G. P. Wibberley. Wye College 
(University of London). Reprint No. 114. 

A reprint of the important paper 
by Dr Wibberley at the National 
Conference of the Town and Country 
Planning Association in London, 
28-29 November 1957. 


HISTORIC HOUSES AND CASTLES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND. Index Publishers. 35. 

A guide to over 400 historic houses 
and gardens open to the public dur- 
ing the summer months. A scale map 
shows their location. 


The Electric Sign 


simply through lack of thoughtful 
control, good sense, and sensibility 

and that it was high time that the 
lighting engineer got acquainted 
with and employed the visual artist. 

Already there are examples enough 
of such co-operation to show what 
charming and memorable results can 
be so achieved, though mostly 
abroad, notably in Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, and Holland. 

It seems to me that the commonest 
faults (apart from bad lettering and 
general clumsiness) are over-bril- 
liance, too high candle-power, too 
lavish a consumption of current, too 
great a reliance on harsh primary 
colours. 

For there is no more pleasure in 
dazzlement than there is in the mere 
loudness and stridency of music—it 
being indeed only subtlety of “design” 
that can charm either eye or ear. 

Could there not be a small selec- 
tive exhibition where, for once, manu- 
facturers and artists could get to- 
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AUTUMN CONFERENCES 


Thursday, 30 October, and Friday, 31 October: TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 
“POSITIVE PLANNING” 

At County Hall, SE1. 


Programme: 
Principles of Planning _ by Sir FrepERIc J. OSBoRN 
Rural Planning by R. L. Strrtine 
Urban Renewal by E. G. S. Eviior 
Enterprise in Planning by J. F. Q. Switzer 


(Tickets: Members £1 10s., non-members £2 2s.) 


Thursday, 27 November: Midlands New Towns Society and Town 


and Country Planning Association Joint Autumn Conference. 


“LOCAL GOVERNMENT RE-ORGANIZATION AND THE EFFECT 
OF POPULATION DISPERSAL IN THE WEST MIDLANDS”. 


At Friends’ Meeting House, Bull Street, Birmingham. 


Planning Forum Week-end Visit to 
Rotterdam and Brussels 


Friday, 26 September, to Monday, 29 September 
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gether and show us by what simple 
means real elegance can be con- 
trived ? 

I would suggest that a few enter- 
prising firms such as Shell, Guinness, 
and Schweppes (who clearly apply 
brains to their advertising) should 
put up the prize fund or even jointly 
organize the show itself. This might 
well give a much needed lift to our 
rather ham-fisted night publicity, es- 
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pecially if the panel of judges could 
be of the quality of say Graham f 
Sutherland, John Piper, Laurence 
Whistler, and the like. 


[CW-E, picking up one point in F70'; 
*‘toast”’, somewhat intensifies its candle- 
power. His idea for a selective exhibition 
might be an interesting development of the 
outdoor advertising awards hitherto organ- 
ized by the industry. Eprror, T. & C.P. 


New Garden Cities 


From Mr G. Walter Shipway, 29 Cocking- 
ton Lane, Paignton, South Devon. 

I am eighty-two and a third years 
of age, but still take an interest in 
affairs. I am a life member .of the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, and when the monthly journal 
arrives, I stop other activities, read it 
through and take it to Torquay Public 
Library, who have a special cover for 
it in the News Room. 

From 1903 to 1924 I was in the far 
interior of China. In 1909, when on 
holiday in England, I attended a 
Summer School at Letchworth Gar- 
den City, and met Ebenezer Howard 
there, and since then I have taken a 
keen interest in the Garden City 
movement. In 1924 I settled in 
Letchworth till the beginning of 
1927. I think it would be far more 
helpful and idealistic, not to refer to 
*“New Towns’’, but to ‘New Garden 
Cities”, for they differ from many 
towns in that all the houses have 
gardens. 


I visited Hemel Hempstead in the 
spring of 1957, and spent my time 
mostly in exploring the different parts 
of the town. I was favourably im- 
pressed by the various factories, but 
quite agree with Mr Lesslie Watson’s 
criticism about the monotony of the 
houses. I got the impression that the 
authorities responsible felt that they 
belonged to a superior Brahmin 
caste, designing dwellings for work- 
ers who belong to a much lower caste, 
who should be content with unpre- 
tentious dwellings, and be thankful 
the houses are better than the slums 
from which they have come. No doubt 
the matter of economy is involved: 
variation in design would mean in- 
creased architects’ fees and _ highei 
builders’ tenders. 

Perhaps you can use your influence 
with the authorities responsible to 
help them to cease regarding the citi- 
zens of ‘‘new garden cities” as_be- 
longing to depressed castes for whom 
anything will do! 


On Not Knowing the Neighbours 


“One could surely be freer in Bucks than in London, even if the residences of 
Londoners were dotted all over the landscape like currants in a crowded cake. 
The thing was not to get to know them if possible. Once you know your neigh- 
bours, you are no longer free, you are all tangled up, you have to stop and 


speak when you are out and you never feel safe when you are in. . .” 


-Opinion 


of a character in Crewe Train by RosE MACAULAY (1926). 
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The Clean Air Act: A New Film— 


“SMOKELESS FUEL CONVERSIONS” 


Running time: 10 minutes 
16 mm. sound 35 mm. sound 


In compliance-with the. Clean 
__ fs 


Air Act, houséholders in many 
parts of the country will be 
faced with the necessity to 

replace old-fashioned dom- 
estic coal fires with modern 
appliances designed to 
burn smokeless fuel. 
This film shows some 
of the simple methods 

of adapting various 
types of existing fire- 
places for the 
efficient use of 

gas and coke. 
Available on 


free loan, 


THE GAS COUNCIL (FILM LIBRARY) = /, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.| 
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